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ESP Tests with Primitive People 


There are various preliterate societies— 
those in Australia and Africa, for in- 
stance—in which phenomena that appear 
to be extrasensory in nature are of such 
frequent occurrence and dependability 
that they are accepted by the natives as 
part of the normal activity of the tribe. 
Since students of parapsychology might 
be able to learn much from comparative 
studies of ESP in different cultures it 
would seem that these primitive tribes 
would constitute a valuable source of in- 
formation. And yet, the investigations 
of ESP among such people have been 
remarkably few. The main reason, un- 
doubtedly, is that expeditions to reach the 
natives are too costly for the slender 
means available to parapsychology, and 


those leaders who have organized expe- 
ditions in other branches of science have 
not usually been convinced of the im- 
portance of including parapsychology on 


their programs. It is difficult, also, at 


least in some cases, to get the confidence ° 


and cooperation of the native subject, 
even though on the surface there may 
appear to be complete acquiescence. 
Nevertheless, there is on record a small 
amount of evidence relating to the ESP 
abilities of these primitive peoples. Some 
of this is in the form of personal obser- 
vations by scientists who have described 
apparent psi phenomena which they ob- 
served incidentally while pursuing other 
scientific objectives. An incident of this 
type was described in correspondence by 
J. F. Laubscher, Clinical Lecturer in Psy- 
chiatry, University of Cape Town, South 
Africa. Dr. Laubscher was watching 
Solomon Daba, an African witch doctor, 
perform a séance dance. - As he sat and 
watched, he was thinking of an intended 
trip to England to arrange for publication 
of a book. Solomon Daba_ suddenly 
stopped dancing and said: “You are think- 


ing of going far over the sea in a big 
ship—you want to go to England this year 
—but you won’t go this year. You will 
become sick in your throat—you will go to 
the hospital and you will cancel your trip. 
Next year you will go by another ship 
and the last day of March, 1937, you 
will walk on land in England.” And 
events turned out as Solomon Daba had 
predicted. Shortly before sailing-time 
Laubscher developed quinsy, went to the 
hospital, and eventually made a delayed 
arrival in England on the date Solomon 
Daba had specified. 

Various anthropologists have included 
similar accounts in their writings. Chal- 
lenging as such informal reports are, how- 
ever, they do not provide the kind of evi- 
dence that can be offered as proof of 
ESP. Actually, only a few experimental 
investigations with primitive people have 
ever been carried out. The first was con- 
ducted by A. A. Foster in 1943. His sub- 
jects were fifty American Indian children 
in a Canadian government school. Mr. 
Foster classified 13 of the children as 
primitive, 14 as semi-primitive, and 23 
from “relatively advanced homes.” They 
were given a standard test with ESP 
cards in which they showed definite evi- 
dence of ESP (250 runs with an average 
score of 5.39 where 5.00 is mean chance 
expectation). In tests with a new ESP 
technique devised. by Foster, they scored 
only at the chance level. 

In 1949, and 1950-51, Ronald and Lyn- 
don Rose carried out tests with three 
groups of  semi-civilized Australian 
aborigines in New South Wales. Some 
were detribalized and some were not. 
ESP card tests gave an exceedingly high 
score (526 runs with an average score 
of 5.57) most of which was due to one 
subject, an old half-caste woman. Dice 
tests (3,192 runs) gave scores that were 
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not high enough to be considered extra- 
chance. It is interesting (and perhaps 
important) to note that the detribalized 
natives did not do as well as the tribal 
group though the difference only borders 
on statistical significance. 

During the last year another study of 
the Australian aborigines was made, but 
it has not yet been reported. Dr. W. A. 
McElroy, a psychologist from the Univer- 
sity of Sidney, was in charge of the para- 
psychology division of an expedition to 
Arnhem Land, led by A. P. Elkin, head of 
the University’s Department of Anthro- 
pology. The inhabitants of Arnhem Land 
are full-blooded natives who have had 
little contact with white civilization. 

The most recent work with natives is 
an exploratory experiment which is being 
reported here for the first time. It was 
carried out in July, 1952, by C, H. Hind- 
ley, Headmaster of the Government Dis- 
trict Central School of Madang, New 
Guinea. The subjects were native pupils 
in his school, and the tests, though not 
statistically significant, may give some 
pointers on the problems that confront 
the experimenter in this type of situa- 
tion. 

The native “boys” who took part in 
the experiment averaged a little over 21 
years of age, and none had gone any 
further than the seventh grade. The tests 
were carried out in their school, a “bush 
building” with cocoanut posts, thatched 
roof, and waist-high walls of thick paper. 
It was first necessary to explain the idea 
of ESP in terms that would be meaning- 
ful to the subjects. In brief, the teacher 
described it as follows: “When you are 
at school, it could be that something 
happens in your village and you can know 
about it without some man having to write 
you a letter and . . . without a letter com- 
ing to tell you.” 

He then familiarized the subjects with 
the ESP symbols, calling them star, 
square, cross, wheel (circle), and water 
(wavy lines), and showed them the man- 
ner of recording the symbols. When the 
subjects seemed to understand their task, 
the experimenter dealt a deck of ESP 
cards, face down, at 15-second intervals 
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for each card, and the subjects put down 
their guesses on regulation ESP record 
sheets which had been sent from the Duke 
Parapsychology Laboratory. 

Four runs were carried out in this way. 
A fifth run was made with the teacher 
looking at each card and concentrating 
on it as he stood about 20 feet behind the 
group; a sixth was made with the DT 
method (that is, with the deck of cards 
merely laid, untouched, on the desk while 
the subjects calied down through the 
deck); and the seventh was made as the 
teacher stood in the middle of the group 
and looked again at each card. Three final 
runs of DT were carried out two days 
later. Altogether the nine subjects made 
87 runs, and a group of six native teach- 
ers, who took the test separately as a sort 
of practice session, made 60 runs. These 
147 runs gave 39 hits above the number 
expected by “chance” so that the results 
cannot be considered significant. 

An ESP drawings test was also part of 
the experiment, and it was carried out 
on the day which intervened between the 
card experiments. In this test a picture 
was selected blindly by an assistant from 
a group of 160 pictures cut from Ameri- 
can magazines. It was put into an en- 
velope and given to the experimenter. He 
set it up in front of the group and asked 
them to try to draw what they thought the 
Mr. Hindley explains that 
“the whole idea of representing ‘things’ 
by lines is novel to the New Guinea boys. 
Their own designs and drawings have a 
purely functional purpose and do not 
necessarily ‘represent’ anything.” The 
students were being taught drawing, how- 
ever, and he thought they might be able 
to express themselves adequately. The 
target picture, it turned out, was a colored 
photograph of an American-style living 
room. Out of nine response drawings, 
seven were more or less boxy-looking 
likenesses of the exterior of a native 
house. The drawings definitely give the 
impression that this part of the test repre- 
sents a rigid response to a set task, and 
not ESP. 

As far as they have gone, the studies 
mentioned here have not shown evidence 
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of ESP among primitive people that 
is any stronger than that found among 
civilized whites. The reason may lie in 
the difficulty of finding tests which are 
meaningful to the native and at the same 
time adequate from an experimental point 
of view. Hindley points out many re- 
spects in which the white man’s concepts 
have no counterpart in native culture, and 
it is likely that formalized ESP tests, 
even with the adjustments already made 
by some experimenters, are not getting at 
the ability. Preliminary reports of Me- 
Elroy’s work indicate that he made a 
special attempt to meet this need in the 
type of test he employed. 

It is to be hoped that there will be pro- 
vision in future expeditions for para- 
psychologists to go along and that more 
investigators who happen, like Hindley 
and the Roses, to be conveniently located 
will try their hand at carrying out further 
research. ‘Time is running out. Before 
long most, if not all, of the primitive cul- 
tures will have merged with white civili- 
zation and although the racial and tribal 
stock may still be available for a while, 
we will not be able to test individual mem- 
bers in the original cultures they de- 
veloped. We shall then have lost our 
opportunity to study the possible influ- 
ence of these different cultural settings 
on psi capacity. 


General News 

W. H. C. Tenhaeff has been appointed 
Professor of Parapsychology at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht in Holland. This uni- 
versity is a government institution and 
is the first in the world to create a Chair 
exclusively devoted to the teaching of 
parapsychology. 

The University of Utrecht is also to be 
host this summer at an international con- 
ference of parapsychology sponsored by 
the Parapsychology Foundation of New 
York. The meetings are to be held in 
Utrecht from July 30 to August 5. The 
work of the conference will be grouped 
into four separate divisions on the basis 
of: experimental parapsychology, general 
parapsychology, psychiatry, and philoso- 


phy. 


The annual conference which the Pro- 
gressive League, an English society, de- 
votes to parapsychology was held this 
year from February 20-22 at Middleton- 
on-Sea. The principal speakers were H, 
H. Price, John Custance, Alice Buck, and 
James Laver. 

This year for the first time a regular 
series of university lectures on parapsy- 
chology was offered at Oxford University. 
The program, organized by H. H. Price, 
included the following addresses: ‘Psy- 
chical Research and Philosophy,” by H. 
H. Price; “Supernormal Phenomena in 
the Ancient World,” by E. R. Dodds; 
“Experimental Parapsychology,” by R. H. 
Thouless: “The Experimental Investiga- 
tion of Supernormal Cognition,” by S. 
G. Soal; and “The Psychology of Medi- 
umship,” by W. H. Salter. 

Fanny Hoppe-Moser died at her home 
in Zurich, Switzerland, on Feb. 24. Dr. 
Moser was probably best known to 
American parapsychologists as the author 
Of Okkultismus, a two volume review of 
occult science, and her more recent book, 
Spuk, a collection of cases of hauntings, 
apparitions, poltergeists, 

W. C. Haffenreffer of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is undertaking a scientific 
study of the capacity to locate under- 
ground pipes and cables by means of a 
pair of devices used as a substitute for 
the dowsing rod, These devices are two 
metal rods which Mr. Haffenreffer calls 
dual locators. He has organized the 
Radiesthetic Locator Research Laboratory 
in order to carry out this project. 


Books and Magazines 


Two books that have appeared in the 


last few months can be bracketed to- 
gether as dealing with the same funda- 
mental problem involving the truth by 
which men live, how to appraise it, and 
how to use it. One of the authors, E. W. 
Sinnott, Dean of the Graduate School at 
Yale University, is a biologist. His book, 
Two Roads to Truth (Viking Press) 


surveys the conflicting philosophies of 
organized religion and science and appeals 
to the need for mutual adjustment even 
though total synthesis may not be possible. 
He gives psi research a place in his sur- 
vey. 

The other book is A Philosophical Scru- 
tiny of Religion (Ronald Press) by C. J. 
Ducasse, philosopher, of Brown Uni- 
versity. It is an inquiry into the nature 
of religion, its forms, and its functions. 
Dr. Ducasse makes an appeal for verified 
knowledge in religion—in short, for a 
foundation based on scientific fact. His 
interest in parapsychology comes into 
the book most conspicuously in his chap- 
ter on life after death. 


An introductory guide for the beginning 
experimenter who wishes to carry out 
tests in parapsychology has been written 
by D. J. West and published by the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research in London. 
This booklet, entitled “Tests for Extra- 
sensory Perception,” gives the basic in- 
formation necessary for applying ade- 
quate methods in testing for both ESP 
and PK and for making a preliminary 
evaluation of the results. For the experi- 
menter who wishes to go more deeply into 
the subject, helpful references to other 
literature have been listed at the end of 
each section. 


* * & 


One of the more recent books among 
the works on hypnosis is a collaborative 
volume edited by Leslie M, LeCron: /x- 


perimental Hypnosis (Macmillan). It is 
composed of chapters by both American 
and European authors from a variety of 
professions—psychiatry, dentistry, ob- 
stetrics, etc. Parapsychology is repre- 
sented by a chapter from J. B. Rhine on 
the experimental use of hypnosis in test- 
ing for ESP. 

William Oliver Stevens, who has been 
active for many years on the educational 
fronts of parapsychology, has now 
brought out a new book, Psychics and 
Common Sense (E. P. Dutton), intended 


to be an introduction to the study of 
psychic phenomena. As readers of his 
earlier books will know, Dr. Stevens is 
oriented toward an emphasis on spirit 
survival. At the same time he endeavors 
in his book to present a broad view of the 
whole field. 
** 


Upton Sinclair stands out prominently 
among the leading literary figures who 
have helped advance the cause of para- 
psychology. In one of the historical 
novels of his Lanny Budd series, it will 
be recalled, he had a wealthy old lady 
(unfortunately fictional) leave her money 
for the financial support of the research 
in parapsychology. In the newest novel 
in the series, The Return of Lanny Budd 
(Viking Press), Lanny continues to do a 
bit of psychic investigating on the side. 

*_ * * * * 


H. Osmond and J. R. Smythies, in their 
article, “The Present State of Psycholog- 
ical Medicine,” in the Hibbert Journal 
for January, 1953, cite parapsychology as 
“one of the most important scientific dis- 
ciplines developed in the twentieth cen- 
tury” since it “enables us to talk about 
the soul, not from a basis of Cartesian 
Dualism which has been discredited be- 
yond recall, but from a basis of natural 
science.” 


In circles of psychical research the 
name of Father Herbert Thurstone, S. 
J., is already known, chiefly for his con- 
tributions to the Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the S.P.R. and for his book, The 
Church and Spiritualism. Now we have 
a posthumous volume of some of his writ- 
ings under the general title: The Physi- 
cal Phenomena of Mysticism (Henry 
Regnery Co.). It is written from the 
point of view of Roman Catholic doctrine. 
While most of the material presented is 
from religious sources, there is a weav- 
ing-in of reports from lay sources, such 
as the case of D. D. Home and other 
material from the Society for Psychical 
Research, of which the author was a 
member. 
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